going to ring; the door will be opened for me and 1 shall
find myself out in the street. Where shall I go ? How shall
I manage for food ? What will become of me ?
She had reached the hall now; she stood before the door,
beneath which showed a thin crack of light. She went out.
The mist had dispersed a little. The sky was neither light
nor dark, but universal grey, tinged with a lowering yellow
and shot with sharp, faint, gleams of light. The street was
silent. Only a few lamps still burned. No one was about.
The mist chilled her to the bone. She stood for a long time
outside the door there, bewildered, her hands pressed to
her lips. How cold she was!
Suddenly, like a tidal wave running in from the sea to
flood an estuary, a sweeping, glistening surge seemed to
inundate her very being, a wave from the misty seas of
memory, which for a moment drowned the present. And
this tremendous roller passed over her without a shudder,
and broke and ran to foam. From this she picked a
memory. . . .
She was leaning over the gunwale of the boat, looking
down into the water slipping past. Now and again she
closed her eyes and drew in great breaths of the pure,
illimitable night air. Then she half-opened her eyes again,
and the horizon swam between her lashes in a sort of mist
of sky, stars and waves. She wished passionately it might
be always thus.
Bernard came and leant beside her, and spoke to her.
Their hands came together, and a dazzling brightness
descended upon them. But a voice was calling now: her
mother's voice. She moved away. She seemed to herself
to be struggling in a damp, imponderable net.
By slow degrees the scene changed, and Jeanne forgot
that past sorrow for the meagre present that seemed to lie
in wait for her amid the swirling mist.
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